Bunji's memory. He knew that if BuiyY'had been con-
scious he would never ha^fe drawn that curtain. But he
would never tell Bunji what he had done. Yet nothing
could ever be quite the same again, now that he knew.
He was different to-day from what he had been. He had,
for instance, wanted'daughters, but now since yesterday
he wanted only sons. Tama had said to him this morning,
*I feel the child in me is a boy. We will hang two paper
carps over the house at the Festival of Sons when this one
comes!'
*GoodP he had said.
Sons would follow their father some day, but daughters
must be left behind.
The birth of Ganjiro, his second son, The Festival of
Sons, and the earthquake, were all one confusion for ever
after in his mind. They happened together in the middle
of the next spring after Bunji's wedding, that strange
wedding, which took place so quickly and informally in
the Japanese fashion to which I-wan could never become
accustomed. It was simply one of the differences between
his own country and this, that in one a marriage ceremony
lasted for days, and here it was soon finished. Bunji
himself behaved as though it were nothing, and the little
Setsu Hajima whom he married looked like millions of
other little Japanese women behind her bravely painted
face. And once married Bunji never mentioned her. In
a few days it seemed as though she had always been in the
Muraki house. One forgot that she had not always been
there, and now that she was come one forgot that she was
there.
And then, less than a month later, Ganjiro was born.
He had been born in the middle of the day, in the most
easy and tranquil fashion, without I-wan's knowing any-
thing about it. He had bade Tama and Jiro good-bye on
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